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1.  Introduction  j 

r 

1 

Recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  personally 

! 

the  development  of  the  new  construction  projects  in  | 

fc 

Communist  China.  The  Chinese  people's  Association  for  \ 

Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  (Chuag-kuo  j 

| 

Jen-mln  Tui-wai  Wen-hua  Hsieh-hui  5  invited  a  group  of  | 

i 

t 

scholars  of  the  Institute  of  Chinese  Studies,  of  which  j 

I  was  a  member,  to  visit  Communist  China.  ) 

First  of  all  I  was  surprised  by  the  poor  condition  f 

! 

of  th©  rice  crop  which  I  saw  through  a  window  of  a  train  jj 

i 

j| 

on  ay  way  from  Shen-eb'uan  to  Ku®ng*»chou*  I  had  read  in  | 

> 

the  newspaper®  that  China  had  been  suffering  from  a  j 

rather  heavy  drought  since  last  spring.  But  the  crops  | 


r 


were:  worss  thsa  1  had  expected*  I  also  saw  frete  &  plane 


|  fro®  Kueng-chcu  to  Asking  many  flooded  areas  between 
}'  Vu-ftaa  to  Peking*  But.  these  floods  looked  like  passing  I 


ones 


There  was  a  bitter'  shortage  of  water  in  the 


$ 

|  Northeast  Re,*ion  (Tong-pel  Ch'u)  and  to  the  north,  of  the 

i  • 

|  Tientsin  -  Pukovr  Line  irailroad)  and  the  crop  growth 

|  ammd  checked  by  it  —  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  r<&  wore 

I  caught  in  a  heavy  rain  and  e.  flood  in  the  Northeast  Eeglor4 
I  .  " 

|  As  I  came  close  to  Shanghai,  however,  X  began  tc  notice 
j 

|  that  the  rice  crop  there  did  not  look  bad.  Bat  the 
|  growth’  of  cotton  seemed  quite  slow*  This  was  In ' the 

f 

|  middle  of  August*  Then,  going  down  from  Vu-bsn  to  the 
I 

i  interior  of  fu-har*  I  was  again  eurorlssd  by  the  unexpected- 


f  Xy  poor  condition  of  the  rice  crop  there#  It  seemed  to 


1  me  that  the  area  bad  suffered  from  a  considerable 


|  shortage  of  water  and  consequently  the  rice  planting  in 


I  spring  had  been  delayed* 

t 

i 

[  ■  X  must  confess  that  X  am  not  sure  about  the 

| 

i  accuracy  of  my  estimation  because  I  am  not  a  specialist 


in  this  subject  and  besides,  when  2  saw  the  rice  f?» old 
I  along  the  Canton  -  Wuchang  Line  and  the  Tientsin  ••  Eukow 
|  Line a  the  first  crop  has  almost  been  bar vested  and  only 

j 

\  about  a  fourth  was  left  to  be  gathered*  After  coining 


i 

J 


teem® *  hov«ma%  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  the  files  of  the  | 

■  :*'  i 

i  i 

J ©n-snln  Jib-pa©  and  1  realised  that  natural  disasters  ! 

!  i 

{ this  year  had  been  more  serious  then  1  had  expected.  It 

i  '  ! 

i  f 

was  reported  that  the  degree  of  damage  seemed  less  than  j 

( 

last  year,  'but  the  area  of  damage  was  wider  than  that  of  j 
last  year.  The  Jen«mlh  Jln-pa©  dated  the  25th  of  August 
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1 1960  reported;  **®ie  area  of  damaged  farm-lands  last  year 
| 

| was  500,000,000  mow  (  1  mou  is  0,1666  acre  )*  but  this 

1  " 

1  year  it  amounts  to  600,000,000 •  aou, n 

1 


{  When  we  visited  several  people  *  s  communes  at 

| various  places,  however,  the  leaders  at  every  commune 

| told  us,  with  confidence,  that  this  year  they  would  be 

|  able  to  attain  a  higher  rate  of  production  increase  than 
[ 

I  that  of  last-  year,  »X  did  not  ask  them  to  explain  in 


*  detail  how  they  would  carry  out  this 


a.  But  now 


(thinking  'back  on  ay  experiences  in  Communist  China,  I 

l 

\  feel  that  their  confidence  was  not  a  mere  bluff,  hut  it 

j 

[was  backed  by  the  enormous  power  of  the  people’s  communes, 

I  , 

j Let  me  explain  more  about  this  point. 


2,  The  leaning  of  City  Aid  to  Farms 

In  various  places  we  found  that  the  policy  of 


encouraging  city  aid  to  farms  or  of  the  factory  worker® 

1  as  Bthe  fundamental 


i  support  to  farmers  was  emphasi 


3 


|  policy  that  th©  .Co^aauniat  'Party  as  a«r*ll  as  til©  stat© 

I  •  ■  „ 

must  urgently  carry  out*”  Wiai  does  this  meant  Or,  why 
J  dees  this  policy  have  to  be'  emphasised  so  much?  It  mm® 
I  that  there  are,  for  the  tljse  being,  "tv©  mala  reasons  why  • 
|  th®  city  or  industry  has  to  support  the  farm  or  the 


farmer 


One  Is  the  fast  that  Communist,  China  has  had  a 

| series  of  hoary  natural  disasters  corering  the  past  two 

years,  Bile  year,  especially,  sowing  and  planting  hare 

been  delayed  because  of  drought  or  the  shortage  of  water 

{which  occurred  through  spring  into  early  euasaer,  and  farms 

| were  .under  the  pressure  of  the  necessity  of  finishing 

planting  in  the  shortest  time  possible  by  employing 

j  considerable  man  power  or  numerous  machines*  Furthermore, 

I from  June  to  August  the  farmers,  had  fee  accomplish  various 

types  of  work  at  the  same  time  suck  as  the  harvest  of 
f 

[•wheat,  the  harvest- of  the  first  rice  crop,  planting  the 
|  second  rice  crop,  silk  raising  sad  so  ©a,  Ik.  order  to 

i 

|  cover  the  shortage  of  man  power-  a  good  supply  of  agri- 
I  cultural  Implements  and  transport  equipment  were  urgently 


needed* 


The  other  reason  for  city  aid  to  fame  io  the 


to  cow© ©t  t»he  iiabal^ncs^  wliich  exists  b©tw©©BL 
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|  the  development  of  industry  and  that  of  agriculture*  It 
j ie  true  that  the  disparity  in  the  tempo  of  development 

i 

i 

|  of  industry  and  that  of  agriculture  has  be$n  lessened 

| 

i  since  the  Big  Leap  Forward  of  1953*  But  there  still 

[ 

I  exists  an.  imbalance  between  the  two*  With  agriculture 

|  rercalnln  eg  X <k  a  "backward  state*  neither  the  development 
I 

|  of  socialist  industry  nor  that,  of  socialist  economy  as  a 
j 

j whole  is  expected* 

> 

|  As  apparent  fro©  the  experiences  of  the  Soviet 

| 

j Union*  even  in  a  socialist  country  where  the  state  and 

I  the  workers  have  long  made  an  effort  to  support  the  farms, 
I 

I  agriculture  (i*e.  the  farm)  is  apt  to  lap:  behind  Industry 

{ 

[ (i.e.  the  city)  due  to  various  reasons  natural *  social 

I 

|  and  economic*  Agriculture  is  lagging  behind  industry 

j 

i not  In  th©  absolute  sense  but  only  in  the  relative  sense, 

i 

j  that  ie,  when  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ideal  state 

I 

|  of  well-proportioned  development*  This  relative  ratar~ 

i 

i 

|  d&tlon  of  agriculture  has  been  overcome  and  is  going  to 
1 

j be  overcome  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  state  and 

j 

j  the  workers  to  help  the  farm* 

|  This  process  of  correcting  an  imbalance  ie 

.1 

J 

j fundamentally  different  from  that  in  the  capitalist 

i 

j  societies.  It  is  also  true  in  socialist  societies  that 


as  Kao  Tse~ turns  stated  in  Ccntradi ct ions  Among  the.  People 
“balance  is  e  temporary ,  relative  unity  of  opposites, }i 

H'%*  +*.  *5  A  e*.*-.  r\*f*  tv:  j'>  ?» ‘K  *i  v*  r»  r>  >ve'1  i\  1*  w  ^  cs  ts  m  *?  ts 


«ft  I 

dc-ft  of  aioc 

in  leal 

bal  a 

nc 

rren 

'ecus •  Sue 

5h 

a  1ml 

aXiee 

is 

'ppO  s 

ites,  the 

xxr 

ilty  a 

sM  ev 

©d. 

becomes  imbalance,  unity  beoctaes  disunity* M  In  socialist 
societies  such  an  imbalance  is  overcome  by  the  efforts 
of  the  state  and  the  working  class  --  by  the  effort  to 
follow  the  objective  rule  that  development  should  be 
well-propoi't toned*  The  imbalance  is  overcome  every  few 
years  or  every  ye&r  or  every  several  norths  or  every 
ssonth,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale*  then  process  of 
development  approaches  the  objective  rule* 

however  the  imbalance  which  exists  between  the 
devei  opment  of  Industry  a  ad.  that  of  agriculture  in 
present  fey  China  is  a  special  kind  of  imbalance*  The 
imbalance  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  policy  which  the 
feminist  government  has  followed  since  the-  Irnmehlag 
of  the  First  Five  Xear  Plan  which  gives  priority  to  the 
development  of  some  special  heavy  industries* 

The  new  republic  of  Comaaai at  China  took  over  a 
warped  industrial  system  lacking  in  heavy  industry  from 
aeml- feudal,  semi -colonial .old  China,  In  order  to 
correct  thin  defect  the  republic,  assisted  by  various 


\wa*w  -«4 » J*W*«Wh  * 
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*  *  #“•-  Jk=-  --»«  *.'«* 


t  socialist  o©im.tries*  had  mde  an  effort  to  construct  a  j 


|  foundation  of  heavy  Industry,  Indeed,  without  the 


|  develops  ervfe  of  heavy  Industry  it  would  have  been  f 

I  impossible  to  develop  light  industry,  agriculture,  the'  j 
|  ■  f 

|  transportation  Industry,  or  any  kind  of  industry.  Such  j 


\  construction  of  a  heavy  industry  prepared  the  way  for 


he  fundamental  conditions  indespensable  to  the  deve* 


i  Xooaeat  of  other  industries. 


The  fundamental  conditions  in  that  sense,  however. 


f  had  already  been  established  when  the  First  and  the  Second! 

!  ....  ■  1 
|  Five  Xear  Plans  were  accomplished  earlier  than  the  sche-  } 

!  ■  "  i 

|  dulsd  time*  Moreover,  using  these  conditions  as  their  j 

f  ■  ! 

\  basis,  especially  those  of  "The  Big  Leap  Forward",  "The  j 

|  Ideological  K  molding" ,  said  "The  People* &  Commune ",  j 

f  agriculture  as  well  as  light  industry  began  to  come  to  ; 
I  I 

I  life  by  themselves  to  a  certain  extent*  Of  course  there 

I  ! 

I  have  emerged  new  kinds  of  contradictions  and  difficulties*! 


I 


{  e ontr&dle t Ions  hare  been,  complicated  ba&atma  of  ths  ! 

t  » 


|  special  -conditions  of  natural  calamities,  and  in  certain  I 
|  [ 

!  areas  the  contradictions  are  remarkably  obvious*  It  mr  I 

!  I 

I  not  be  too  much  to  say  the  contradictions  have  been  f 

1  sharpened  in  certain  areas*  I 


Such  contradictions  are.  however,  noa-antagonl st !c 


■  c oxitr edict i one  in.  socialist  societies,  said  the  foundation  » 


“Chinese  agriculture  etaspaant”,  “Agriculture  at  a  stand' 


still14*  “Industry  takas  labor  away  from  farm.:*,  I 


f,  fflfiT 


be  true  that  the  development  of  city  industry  has  resulted 

I 

In  the  relative  decrease  in  man  power  on  the  farm*  But  ] 
it  is  too  simple  to  conclude  that  the  increase  of  food  j 
production  has  come  to  a  standstill  because  industry  j 

took  man  power  away  from  the  farm  or  that  the  only  and  j 

i 

most  Important  cause  for  the  “standstill**  was  that  ; 

heavy  industry  took  labor  away  from  the  farm*  It  is  much 
less  proper  to  say  that  Chinese  agriculture  is  “stagnant** 
because  city  industry  took  man  power  away  fro®  the  farm* 
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from  the  concrete  situation  in  which  the  development  of  ? 


Q 


industry  in  cities  and  ©a  th©  farms  in  China  is  actually*”) 
preparing  .for  qualitative  eG2.fi  rapid  progress  of  agrieuX-  | 


?w theraere  the  same  'article  in  the  ts&hi  ghlslum 
also  discussed  the  matter  as  followings  "Th®  communist 
government  ha  a  cried  out  for  construction  of  industry  so  ! 
earnestly  that  bse&uee  it  cannot  wait  until  modem  I 

r 

industrial  facilities  are  established,  the  government  | 

has  .set  up  its  ^Walking  on  Two  Legs*  policy,  t*e*  to  ( 

produce  things  by  both  modem  and  old- fashioned  methods*  | 

( 

Shis  .policy  is  la  a  sense  a  'big  waste  of  labor*  It  may 
be  attributed  to  this  policy  that  China  suffers  from  the 
shortage  of  labor  in  spite  of  her  big  population  of  | 

f 

I 

600,000,0(5$  or  ep*M  it  is  also,  I  think,  an  argument  I 

I 

based  on  one-sided  end  superficial  observation*  - 

The  productivity  of  the  Japanese  laborer  ie  \ 

1 

remarkably  low  in  comparing  with  that  of  the  American  } 

ij 

laborer*  The  productivity  of  the  Japanese  farmer  is  \ 

t 

such  leas*  The  labor  productivity  of  the  Japanese  ( 

l 

medium**  &i  sod  and  small  industry  worker  is  rory  low  in  | 

{ 

comparison  with  that  of  the  Japanese  big  industry 


|  •  saying  that  we  had'  better  not  use  Japanese  labor  because  i 
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|  We  east  decide  whether  it  is  wasteful  or  not  only  | 

|  in  relation  to  sow©  other  situation.  If  productivity  j 
I  '  | 

|  becomes  lover  it  means  there  is  much  waste  of  labor  1 

I  [ 

!  provided  other  conditions  remained  unchanged.  If  there  I 

l  | 

|  is  labor  not  being  used  it  is  waste  of  labor.  Sven  if  j 

J.  you  are  given  -a  favorable  situation  in  which  it  is  < 

I  '  '  | 

}  possible  to  find  some  other  way  to  increase  production  j 

| 

j  .  | 

I  or  to  raise  productivity,  if  you  don’t  try'  to  do  so.  It  i 

!  .  «  ■  | 
I.  .o&a  be- waste  of  labor,  resources,  and.  capital*  •  ■  ? 

| 

j  ; 

|  tteder  which  type  of  waste  is  .the  so-called  '  '  '  I 

I  •■■’’Walking  on  fwe  Legs"  policy  of  China  -classified?  Ehe 
I  .  j 

•)  •’’Walking  on  Two  Legs*  policy  that  we  saw  with  our  own  j 

.j  eyes .  and  heard  by  our  own  ears  was  quite  opposite  to  \ 

I  the  waste  1  have  stated  above.  In  case  of!  the  Jmi-i 

|.  .  .  . .  •  '  f 

j  pm*  fassll,. feieiga,-  mess®)  method,  which  is  one, ©f  tint! 


e  ' materials  ©r  man  power.  In  such  special  cases  when  a  S 
[  I 

|  state-operated  enterprise,  under  the  necessity  of  j 

b  2> 

f 

}•  supplying  by  itself  a  part  of  its  own  installation,  .  I 

1  '  ’  ,■  ■'  = 

|  decides  to  build  the  part  by  means  of  &b@  %®all,  native,  mass* 

’  | 

|  method,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  its  funds  or  materials  | 

I  'I 

|  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  government  as  a  part  of  the 

|  national  Plan* 

[  '  1 

5  : : 

1  Such  an  activity  will  surely  add  to  the  national  ■  f 
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j  3-»  How  Have  the  People’s  Communes  Dealt  with  the  Matter!  j 

|  ;-‘fros2  195?  through  1958,  in  other  words,  during  the  | 

l  i 

|  period  when  the  higher  cooperatives  were  dissolved  into 

I  the  people’s  communes,  &  large  number  of  Chinese  farmers  j 

l 

I  were  mobilised  to  work  far-  the  constructions  of  factories,! 

f  s 

j  ,  •  _  | 

i  railroads,  road  networks,  and  embankment  and  irrigation  $ 

j  j 

j  work  which  were  operated  by  the  central  or  local  govern-  J 

I  '  S 

1  xaents#  They  were  also  mobilised  to  work  for  the  const-  | 

s  I 

i  ■  ' 

I  ruction  of  factories,  road  networks,  and  embankment  and  ! 

j  :  | 

|  Irrigation  work  in  their  own  village,  neighboring  villages! 

\  *”  i 

I  or  in  the  county#  Sometimes  they  themselves  voluntarily  | 

|  ‘  | 
!  started  those  works*  I 

!  I 

\  In  building  a  factory,  the  closer  relation  to 

[ 

j  local  industry  the  factory  has,  the  more  it  effects  the 

\  \ 

|  Interest  of  farmers*  Consequently  the  most  important,  j 

i  .  i 

j  most  progressive  and  most  positive  workers  on  the  farms  ! 


were  mobilised  to  join  the  construction  work*  As  a  j 

| 

result,  those,  who  were  left  behind  in  villages,  namely 


such  inefficient  laborers  as  women,  children, -and  the 
aged,  had  to  take  or&r  the  sen1 a  work# 

Women  had  to  work  out  on  the  fields  from  morning 
to  "night  making  compost  piles  and  carrying  it  to  the 
crops*  Their  busy  life  pushed  the®  into  establishing 


community  kitchens,-  community  dining  halls,  public  i 


}  and  kindergartens*  Th&y  vero  also  urged  to 

r  ' 

j  Xaspr-ov©  f&rm  ixapl events  and  transport  sow.loT.eat,  *«*<<? 
i  .  .  :  ' .  . 

|  %K*y  do to  adopt  the  use  of  fell  fearina* in  thcrr  t.-v> 

l 

1  To  sceoEpllsh  all  the  agricultural  work  in  appropriate 
t'i.JSiO  auofi  points  were  absolutely  n  ©  c  o  a  a  ary  for  th© 
gjiall.  nisfoer-  of  voaen  and  the  aged  left  boh.irici  in  the 

;  T'lllageen 

| 

j  In  order  to  overcome  these  contradictions  not  in 

|  a  negative  way  (to  oppose-  the  mob:! X i &.zt  1  on  o;f  nen)  tut 
[  *a  R  positive  way  (to  carry  out  such  reform: 


V  , 


such  reform 

•B  fit 

£  I  stated 

the  Ideologl 

*%r.  'X 

V’-  t.-ifji.. 

Hanoi  dihg 

I'KntrJ’j,  B.lld. 

VX\Q 

prospects 

i  of  the  General  Line, 

i  . 

|  iii  urSer  to  have  adult  men  to  complete  various. 

|  conntrtiction  works  and  by  so  doing  to  Innovate  a  great 


l 

1  dcv&i 

In  the 

rV'A'- r.,, 

V  If.- 

1  y\  K  fv'' 
} 

people 

*tf  \  i.  &  i !  ■ 

{ 

j.  ».hb*.C’,«iu 
j 

as  the 

on  ta 

i. 

•  cforasr 

unity  di 

VI  "f  V‘  ,^ 

li..«  .1  <-s 

|  '©.ate: 

rial »  by 

Vv  ,v 

on  1 

{ 

od&X  gov 

ernm 

;ut  relying  on  the  state 


B 

j  the  building  of  factories  to  produce  farm  Implements  end 

j  materials  for  their  own  use.  Furthermore  s,  for  raising 
i 

!  fimdg  tIiey  k«*l  to  process  native  products,  and  fed  to 


1  z: 


According  to  the  same  statist lea,  at  the  end  ct  j 
1958,  however,  since  the  llber&ticn,  10,000  'kinds  of  j 

new-- type  Lcclo  have  been  invented,  and  D.V>,<-OOsCOO  tv  j 

’-t 

i 

nev  farming  implements  of  various  models  had  been  uaea 

in  which  mere  than  20,000,000  ball  bearing  were  Included. 

As  &  nationwide  average,  three  new-type  far®  Implements 

are  used  by  every  two  farmers,  and  In  many  counties,  and 

•people’s  communes  production  and  transportation  becar.e  j 

! 

directly  connected  to  each  other  and  products  were  | 

conveyed  by  wheels  and  boats.  These  were’  mainly  carried 
out  by  the  “small,  native,  mass*'  method  or  the  foreign, 

rasa'1  *  method.  j 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  labor-  efficiency,  j 


.6  Fjaya 

ns 

Spec* 

al  District 

in  Anil 

'MSl 

,  for  es-- 

le. 

umber 

of 

labor 

days  which 

one  Is 

-bor 

unit  co 

•ulO 

t 

■e  for 

seeding 

and  harvest 

every 

i&er  had 

bos 

•/yt 

y  ss  »  i 

iUt 

n  •f'-f 

*■  V  vA 

1958  it  wa 

e  d.omar 

Hied 

that  one  3 

,a.bo: 

devote 

i  66 

!  labo 

r  days  —  b 

s cause 

man, 

y  farmer 

s  C  tj 
vt  V 

mobilised  to  work  in  other  places. 

But  people  in  this  district  succeeded  in  accomp¬ 
lishing  66  labor  day’s  work  in  20  days  by  improving 
tools  and  raising  the  labor  efficiency.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  labor  was  saved.  They  succeeded  because  they 


V  urov  «*».**.»  JWS  *  «  M«i  W  aJI 
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1 


|  had.  prepared  the  condition  which,  enabled  thee  to  adopt 
v,m  teoirni ernes  and  tool©  by  organising  a  people's 


Such  an  erroneous  view  as  to  thirir  the  shortage 


i  of  labor,  the  stagnation  of  agriculture,  and  the  stand- 
|  still  in  food  production  increase  as  a  necessary  oonse- 
|  qucnce  of  "Industry  took  labor  away  from -farm**  and  of 
1  the  mobilisation  of  labor  for 'flood  control  work,  and 

jf 

!  to  conclude  that  the  "Walking  on  Two  Legs”  policy  Is,  a 
!(  ' 

j 

|  mere  waste  of  labor,  can  be  reduced  to  the  failure  in 
I  aooreci&tlng  the  value  of  the  creation  of  new  conditions 

J  ’V  .A.  *  ’ 

% 

i  by  the  collectivisation  of  a  sericulture  and  especially 

I  -- 

by  the  organisation  of  people's  communes* 

! 

|  Furthermore, .  Chinese  agriculture  actually  has 

i  proved  that  production  could  be  increased  toy  merely 

j 

j  utiohanisinr*  or  semi ~»e chard. slug  agriculture*  It  is  said 
{ 

\  that  when  machines  are  used  the  rate  of  production  In- 


* 

I  eroasa  of 
\ 

ViiO 

at  is  20  to  ; 

30 

y\  f*  p-T\  '{v  £ 

righer 

and  that 

■ 

\  water- fiel 

d  r 

ice  is  15  to 

2( 

)  per  cent 

high©.] 

r-  arid  ths; 

i  cot tow  is 

20 

to  30  per  esrxt 

higher  thi 

m  the 

case  of 

j  operations  done  by  hand  or  animal .power* 

i 

1 

|  Tne  main  reason  is  that  deep  plowing  is  done  by 

I  machine  *  A  tractor  can  easily  plow  8  to  9  sun  {  laun 


j  1©  0,03581  meter )  deep  or-  more  whereas  a  wooden  plow  j 


J.V 


X 


*'■  fb.'v.r 

j.4  w  a-4 «.  ■-* 

386’  kg* 

■  of 

ci&lly* 

th 

can  dig  only  3  to  4  son  deep,  In  the  latter*  case  plants 
oart.net  take-  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  easily  suffer 
frost  drought  and  frost* 

An.  Agriculture  Exhibition  Ho.ll  In  Peking  which  we 
visited  showed  some  examples*  In  a  wheat  field  which  was 
plowed  la 5  shsku  (  1  ehaku  is  0*3531  motor)  deep  the 
roots  of  the*  plant  grew  more  than  5  shaku  long  and  tk© 
field  produced  085  kg*  of  wheat  per  1  moun  In  &  cotton 
field  which  vae  plowed  1*5  shaku  deep  the:  root  of  the 
plant  grew  more  than  4  shaku  long  and  the  field  produced  | 
otter*  per  1  mou*  In.  the  latter  case,  eepe- 
i&lly,  the  production  was  increased  ten  times*  If  you 

e 

|  overlook  these  aspects  you  cannot  grasp  the  facts  and 

i  I 

i  tne  features  of  Chinese  agriculture*  I 

!  » 

'  5 

!  Of  course.,  there  are  various  kinds  of  limitations  t 

I  ! 

I  and  difficulties  in  mechanisation  and  electrification  of  ! 

\  ; 

\  j 

j  ati6.  introduction  of  chemical  techniques  and  irrigation  f 

J  l 

|  and  water  transportation,  system  to  Chinese  agriculture*  i 

I  ( 

j  It  is  impossible  to  attain  the  ideal  state  In.  o no  leap*  i 

■  i 

!  But  the  experiences  Chinese  farmers  have  had  prove  that  S 

I  *  ! 

5  the  annuel  potential  food  production  of  one  labor  unit  1 

!  ! 

j  is  llj,000  kg.  In  the  case  of  state  farms  where  agrl-  f 

|  culture  is  mechanized,  and  7000  teg,  in  the  ease  of 

i 

}  peoples  communes  where  new  type  farming  Implements  operate^, 


pu- '  v  e  N^**n i*k  r*  km*  t*  *» .  ►  *  - 
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COMMUNIST  CHINA  AS  SEEK  FROM  SLOGANS 


/“The  following  is  a  full  translation 
of  article  by  FUKUSHIMA  Yu taka*  appearing 
in  Alla  Kelaai  Jumpo  (Asia  Economic 
Thric e-monthly )  *  No.  444 ,  Tokyo,  20 
Sep .  I960,  pp.  23-26. J 


There  are  many  angles  from  which  to  view  t»offi©unlst 
China ,  but-  here  I  will  introduce  Communist  China  viewed 
through,  slogans. 

in  japan  we  see  at  railway  t» t>at> io*ts  a* .hi  on  the 
streets  a  tremendous  amount  of  advertising  biiiooards 
for  commercial  goods  or  movies  standing  side  'by  side  so 
closely  that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  space  left.  There 
are  also  two  lines  of  advertising  billboards  on  both 
sides  of  the  railroads.  Therefore  these  commercial 
advertisements  strike)  our  eyes  whether  we  will  see  them 
or  not. 

Talking  about  slogans,  however,  we  may  see*  tnens 
at  a  convention  of  a  political  party  or  a  labor  union 
or  some  other  organization,  but  we  hardly  see  them  at  a 
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*+  '*,■»  ^  'wrote**! 


of  socialism  now  going  on  in  China  defined,  cleanly  in 
thi*  slogan*  This  slogan  is  expressed  in  snob  sentences 


foil 

©win 

•S^ 

wTo 

give 

over-i 

poll 

tic  a 

3.  duty 

all 

the 

people 

ftAgr 

icul 

tune  i 

©eon 

omy! 

f! 

"Agr 

icul 

ture  i 

econ 

cay » 

All  ' 

the 

poop 

’‘Let 

’s  a 

:evsl  on 

*  H 


ui«.»a  iuwi'«a«tfn&  4iw  gxv«  ovwaxA 

f 

t  sv.npsrt  to  agriculture*  * 

i 

;  "All  the  industries  —  Make  ©very  effort  to 

| 

j  ,  '  support  sgrl culture *B 
| 

|  “fas  working  class  is  the  sain  force  in  the 

| 

|  support  of  agricultural  production! B 

| 

|  wBo  meritorious  deed  to  help  agricultural 

s 

\  produc t ion ! n 

!i 

f 

|  HTo  give  support  to  agriculture  is  the  honorable 

|  duty  of  urban  people* M 

f- 

2h.es©  slogans  for  aiding  agriculture  were  most 
|  often  seen  in  Sfcec-yang  city,  where  even  road-side  trees 
i  carried  a  piece  of  red  cloth  on  which  these  slogans  were 
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Iron  Steel  Plant 


} 

[ 

•'Destroy  American  Imperialism  and  Guam  tne  peace  | 

'  i 

\ 

of  the  World! 0  -~fhie--was  posted  together  with  | 

•‘Let  us  be  prompt  in  technical  transformation! n  j 

\ 

on  a  gate™ shaped  crane  in  T&hg-ku  New  Port  in  | 

Tientsin*  j 

’’The  Eastern  Way  Overcomes  the  Western  Way*.  The  j 
People’s  Strength  is  Boundless! “  —  This  slogan  i 

was  witten,  together  with  "Long  Live  Chairman 
Mac!  Long  Live  the  People’s  Commune!  Long  Live 
the  Big  Leap  Forward!  Long  Live  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China!  ’*»  on  the  wall  of  a  farmer’s 
house  along  the  Peking  -  Canton  Line  in  bold 
lettering*  . 

I  also  saw  quite  a  few  slogans  emphasizing  the 
assistance  to  the  Japanese  people’s  struggle  against 
Security  Pact*  { 

i 

4*  Hold  higher  the  red  banners  of  Mao  Tsc~tung’  a  i 

| 

thinking  and  march  on  to  victory!  *  j 

s 

i 

Concerning  the  slogan  which  emphasized  learning  j 
Mao  Tse-tuag* s  thinking,  I  saw  the  following*  j 

“Hold  higher  the  red  banners  of  Mao  Tse-tung’s  j 
thinking  and  march  on  to  victory!”  — -  1  saw  this  j 


in  front  of  the  Liaoning  Industry  Exhibition.  Hall  t 


»  and  in  the  Shen-yang  Machine  Tool  Plant  Kcul,  etc 

"Hold  higher  the  red  banners  of  Mao  ?se--timg*  s 
thinking  and  fight  out*  way!  — *  This  I  eav  in 
Tang-ku  New  Fort,, 

“Hold  higher  the  red  banners  of  Mao  Tso-tung's 
thinking.  Ala  high,  and  struggle  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  and  the  promotion  of  the  revolution!'*  — 
fils  was  seen  in  the  Shanghai  CM  on-hue  Wocll on 
Mill  operated  by  both  Public  and  Private  Means* 
Such,  an  emphasis  on  Mac  Tse-tung's  thinking  was 
expressed  in  the  slogans  for  technical  transformation 
Which  wae  related  to  the  break  down  of  superstitions, 

5,  Break  down  superstitions.  Liberate  thinking  and 
promote  the  movement  for  technical  transformation 
and  revolu t i on l 

I  saw  this  slogan  on  a  billboard  in  a  Peking 
street.,  I  saw  many  similar  slogans  aimed  at  production 
Increase,  through  the  study  of  science  and  technology, 
posted  in  the  conference  room  of  the  Kuar*g-chou  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions,  the  Tang-feu  tier  Port  and  the 
Shanghai  Con struct I on  Machinery  Plant* 

. "Hold  higher  the  banners  of  Mao  ?se~ bang's 
thinking.  Aim  high,  and  develop  the  over-all 
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jM* 


movement  for  technical  transformation  and 
revolution  through  mechanization *  seml-meehanl zb. 
t  ion  f  automat! zation  arid  semi-automati  sail  on  * 

Let  *  s  fight  our  way  to  an  earlier  and  super 
achievement  of  the  National.  Plan  of  I960  by  an 
over~a3 1  reorganisation  of  our  economic  lifeJ"  - 
I  saw  this  in  a  conference  room  of  Kuansc-chou 


Federation 

of  Trade 

Unions.- 

*Ufor*k  Hard 

for  Techn 

leal  Revoli 

this  slogan 

in  Tgug*” 

ku  New  Per 

n Study  hard 

and  make 

1  the  ut  mo  S’ 

it*  f*  i  £%'}?*  T  •?  •f*  "y  .n 

theory 1 H 

"Make  off 

scientific 

theories 

and  raise  ■ 

This  slogans  were  posted  in  the  Shanghai  Const-  i 

| 

ruction  Machinery  Plant,  This  factory  succeeded  } 

I 

?; 

in  making. a  large-scale  rolling  machine  by  skil-  ; 

t 

fully  using  various  small-scale  machine  tools*  I 

I 

The  invent  lire  attitude  of  workers  was  well  reflect  e^. 

n  the  high,  production  of  the  factory*  Th©  learning 

! 

of  scientific  theories  was  eaphasi zed  In  this  | 

factory  more  in  any  other  factory  we  visited.  I 


rn  from  Li  Te-cli'inc 


This  slogan  caught  my  eye  In  fluorescent  lights 


wnea 


walking  through  the  Ling- f eng  shaft  320  meter 


underground.  X  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  slogan^ 

!  to  ursre  rtf' eduction  increase  learning  through  the  experi- 
encefi  of  predecessors  weft  diffused  Into  every  working 
corner.  1  saw  other  slogans  concerning  worker  *  & 

e  crap  et  i  1 1  om  &  s  f  ©1  1  o  wi  n  g. 

"Be  ambitious  to  win  the  honor  of  becoming  the 
•  No.  1  worker  in  the  factory lw  —  This  war.  posted 
in  Shanghai  Construction  Machinery  Plant  and  in 
Vu~han  Heavy  Machinery  Plant. 

"Learn  through  the  experi en c e a  of  pr ed  ©  c  e  s ? or s 
end  he  ambitious  to  equal  the  power  of  many. ” 

I  sew  this  on  the  front  gate  of  the  Wu-h&n  | 

Heavy  'Machinery  Plant,  | 

i 

'‘Create,  in  cooperation  with  the  comtcnniot  spirit,  j 

i 

the  enthusiasm  to  compete  in  the  four  great  I 

principles?  1  to  compare 1  ’to  learn '  8 to  catch 
up*  and  8 to  support  8  88  —  Title  X.  s&v  lit  the 

Shanghai  Cbien-hne  Woollen  Kill. 

;  •  "Encour&g©  the  coranmni et  ideal  to  working  for 

others  while  others  work  for  you,”  — -  This  was 

i 

|  posted  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vu~han  Heavy 

|  Machinery  Plant. 

| 

|  7,  Struggle  for  over-all  and  super  achievement  of  the 
i  National  Economic  Plan  of  19601 


i r «**fvU*w  w«I‘- 
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Is  slogan  posted  on  the  wall  of  the 
5  s  Coaamme  in  the  suburb  of  Shanghai » 
re  simpler  slogans  aiming  at  the  achS 
Auction  plana 

arch  on  singing  in  the  victorious  wit 
ictory  over  the  first  half-year  plan* 
iutely  at  achieving  this  year's  plan 
earlier  I ”  --  ^his  I  found  in  the  Sm 
hine  Tool  Plant  He*  1, 
old  age  our  minds  are-  still  young* 
mpete  with  Huang- e bung,  in  gathering. 
nl*  1 —  *his  was  written  on  a  plaoart 
6.  Farmer’ 0  Field”  which  is  a  part  of 
>r-riee  field  of  the  5fa-oh*  ac  People’  f 


exterminate  moeouitoeo  and  flies 


summer  ep i  deal  e  I 


is  slogan  on  the  stage  of  the  Jui~eh; 


ehai*  X  also  saw  in  Fu-ebun  city  e, 


the  drive  for  sanitation  t  ’’Learn  r: 


the  model  sanitary  city  it”  Later  X 


iity  to  visit  Fo-shaa  city  which,  is  v< 
■chon  city,  and  1  was  surprised  by  t-h 


the  city*  X  saw  ©any  pictures  of  oe- 


killing  rats  and  mosquitoes  on  the  vails  of  the  'houses  in 

| 

I  every  eliy  alley  where  there  was  not  the  least,  sign  of 


A 

I  ^ 
i 


X'uete  ‘pictures  were  some time*  combined.  with  such  | 


1.  slogans  as  the  followings 


«■? 


Love  cleanliness  and  cultivate  sanitary  habited  } 


|  «is  tou2*  house  a  model  sanitary  house?”  j 

1  I 

[  9>.  Com&rci&l  advertisements  i 

t  ! 

;  i 

|  Clvird?;  south  along,  the  Tientsin  -  Pukcv  Line,  n&e'f  ! 


5  ¥u**b.»i  and  Su~ Chois  I  began  to  notice  advertising  bill-  ; 

!  '  ....  I 

1  boards,,  Moat  of  them  were  concerning  nedioinn*  X  hardly  > 

!  ! 
{  saw  such  Id  3.1  boards  in  Peking,  Shen-yang  and  Tientsin  ~~  | 


I 

\  1  swtiio  advert i assents  in  Eheu~yang>  Ore  1b  for  Timg 

f 

j  fang  V>',?ng  Toilet  Soap  and  the  other  was  for  ‘ten-* filing 

t 

I  fountainpens*  In  Shanghai  and  Kv.mg-chcu  1  saw  acre 
I  eoisfeer&i&l  advert! sements  that  in  other-  o.lacoc ,  most  of 


which  eonoorned  chemical  materials  end  medicine ,  Kwevor,! 


|  cosmarelal  advertisements  its  China  are  practically  non 
|  cueist  ant  in  co&pnri sou  with  those  in  Japan* 

f 

i 
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